3i8                                       CHILDREN OF THE PEOPLE
she was frequently compared to her older sister who did everything
she was supposed to do. She rather enjoyed herding the sheep and
looking after her little brothers and sisters, but not the other work.
Her family hoped that she would like school better.
Actually she does get along well in school and has become the
best student of the girls. But her ability is chiefly along lines of
learning by memory, and she does not show much tendency to de-
velop her own ideas on the basis of facts she learns. Although she
reads well, she is not good as an interpreter. She does not like to be
called on and often refuses to answer, but she will frequently volun-
teer. If the class is acting out a little story from the book, Slim
Schoolgirl likes to read it for them and pays close attention to see
that they do just as the book says. As at home she does not like
cooking and sewing and is not good at them. This is not just be-
cause they are manual, for she does very good art work. She does
not seem to have any close friends among the girls, nor does she
establish close relations with the teacher or the Navaho assistants.
In school quarrels she always takes the part of her mother's brothers,
who are about her age.
When the whole school was taken to Tuba City to be X rayed
to see if there were any cases of tuberculosis, Slim Schoolgirl acted
almost terrified by the unfamiliar situation, stuck very close to the
group, and seemed greatly relieved when she got back to the Moun-
tain. When she developed mumps with most of the rest of the
pupils, she ran away from school so that her father could treat her.
He scolded her roundly for running away.
Slim Schoolgirl's father is one of the few of his generation at
the Mountain who went away to boarding school. He was told to
stay there until the family sent him word to come back, which they
did after ten years. On his return he married and settled down in the
community as if he had never been away. He even learned to be a
Singer, which occupation has become an important source of income
to him. Partly because of his schooling he has represented his people
politically, and because of this and his native force of character and
intelligence, he is often called in to settle local disputes. One might
speculate that his becoming a Singer after ten years in school was a
repudiation of white people's ways, but we do not know enough
about this man to do more than guess. It may mean that, like his
daughter, he knows what he wants and gets it.